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fulfilled. Scarcely had Trotsky departed from Petrograd
than a wave of strikes and outbreaks spread through
Germany and Austria. Soviets were formed in Berlin and
Vienna. Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, Essen, and Munich
took up the cry. " All power to the Soviets " was heard in
the streets of Greater Berlin, where half a million workers
downed tools. In the forefront of the demands were the
speedy conclusion of peace without annexations or in-
demnities, on the basis of the self-determination of peoples
in accordance with the principles formulated by the Russian
People's Commissars at Brest-Litovsk, and the participation
of workers' delegates from all countries in the peace
negotiations.1

To the disappointment of those who, from Petrograd,
watched with feverish hope these developments in Central
Europe, the Austro-German strike movement was but a
flash in the pan, a false dawn. Though partly of revolu-
tionary origin, it was caused primarily by the nervous
exhaustion of the working class; and though it showed
the extent to which the influence of the Independent
Socialists and the Spartacists had developed in Germany,
it could not legitimately be called a protest of the
working classes against the peace terms of Brest-Litovsk.
It was rather a protest of a mentally and physically
exhausted people against the German High Command,
whose grip on the industrial life of the country demanded
the imposition of ever-increasing burdens and privations.

The strikers themselves were dealt with in a most
ruthless and efficient manner. Striking in time of war was
tantamount to high treason, and strikers were therefore
subject to severe treatment. A state of siege was proclaimed
in the cities, the labour press forbidden, and all strike
meetings broken up by the police. In Berlin one leader was
arrested and sentenced to five years' detention in a fortress.
Thousands of workers on the Army Reserve were called to
1 Vorwdrta, January 29,1918.